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A busty, hilly road wound up and down, here 
in broad light, there in deep shadow. It was a 
sweltering English summer day, and there was 
no wind; but a dry quiver was in the air at 
times, as though the parched earth panted. The 
birds chirped in feeble enjoyment of the drowsy 
heat, and the grasshopper shrilled incessantly from 
cool and tangled grasses. A lame traveller came 
toiling up a stiffish slope in the lane, bearing a 
bundle on his shoulder. The bundle, which was 
bare and scanty, was slung on a walking-stick 
with a crook at the end of it. Arrived at the 
top of the slope, the lame traveller sat down in 
shadow on a smooth table of rock which cropped 
out beneath an elder-bush. He was lank in build, 
and sallow in complexion. His nose and his 
beard .were each long and pointed, his cheek- 
bones were prominent, his cheeks sunken, and 
his eyes as bright as a hawk’s. The stone on 
which he sat was in an English lane, and a true 
English landscape smiled and dozed around him ; 
but he, though dressed in a commonplace English 
costume, was evidently foreign to the scene. In 
age he might have been anything from five-and- 
twenty to five-and-thirty. 

The seat he had taken being a low one, and his 
figure tall and gaunt, his knees were ungrace- 
fully prominent. He sat in an attitude of great 
fatigue, his head drooping, and his arms hanging 
loose at his sides. After a time, he shook off 
this broken look, and began to explore his waist- 
coat pockets with an aspect of anxiety. A smile 
crossed his features; and between finger and 
thumb he drew out a very little bit of twist 
tobacco. This he shredded with an enormous 
pocket-knife, and packed carefully into the bowl 
of a well-blacked clay-pipe. Then, with a 
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renewed look of anxiety, he made another search 
in his waistcoat pockets; and again he smiled 
as he drew forth a single lucifer-match. Balanc- 
ing this between his finger and thumb, and 
regarding it as. though it were in some sort a 
curiosity, he opened his lips and broke into 
speech. 

‘I dew not think, he said, in slow distinct 
and nasal tones, ‘as there was ever anybody in 
my fam’ly as was gifted with mi-racklous powers. 
The professed spiritualist is not an animal I feel 
called upon to admire. But if I am not an 
unwillin’ medium, there never was, an’ never 
will be, sech a phenomenon on the face of the 
universal globe. There ain’t a breath of air 
stirrin’ at this minute ; but this is the last lucifer- 
match I have, an’ I’ve on’y got to strike it to 
raise some gentle zephyr that’ll just come round 
the one corner that ain’t guarded an’ blow it out. 
Now, that’s a remarkable fact, an’ illustraytive 
of my general luck. An’ if anybody was to be 
here, an’ I was to bet on the zephyr, the atmo- 
sphere would lie in dead stillness till this match 
had burned clean through, an’ then most likely 
it’d blow a tornado just to rile me.’ He spoke 
with a look and voice of weary gravity. ‘This 
old country ain’t so thick crowded as I used to 
fancy ; or if it is, it’s my luck that drives the 
people off any road I happen to be travellin’. 
If this lucifer don’t: strike, or if it blows out, 
or the pipe won’t draw, I shan’t see a human 
creetur’ for ten mile. If by any chance I get 
a light, I shall prob’ly find a boxful on the 
road, immediately after. Ay, ay. Things re’ly 
air contrairy.’ 

He made grimly elaborate preparations for light- 
ing the match. He took off his broad-brimmed 
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felt hat, laid it above his knees, and drew him- 
self back upon the stone until the hat and his 
legs made a little cave of safety for the lucifer. 
Then he rubbed the end of the match gently on 
a bit of roughened stone, and smiled to see the 
flame. He gave an anticipatory pull at his pi 
smiled again, bent above the light, and pulle 
gently till flame and tobacco just kissed each 
other. Then came disaster. 

If the weary traveller had turned his head, 
he might have seen through the boughs 
of the elder-bush a sun-tanned healthy face with 
a pair of honest gray eyes alive with fun. A 
young man clad in a suit of dark tweed lay with 

is elbows on the grass, with his chin supported 
on his hands. The band of his hat was stuck 
full of flies, and a disjointed fishing-rod lay on 
the beside him. The strap of his creel 


| pulling tightly at his shoulder, seemed to indi- 


cate prosperity in sport. Close to his sun-tanned 
cheek were the hairy face, black muzzle, and 
littering eye of a broken-haired terrier. The 
og’s hind-legs quivered with readiness to obey 
an expected order, and his black nose wrinkled 


| and his eyes glittered as if he understood the 
. coming mischief. At the critical second recorded, 


the young man slightly raised his head and gave 
an almost imperceptible wave of the right hand. 


, With a bark and a leap the terrier flew through 


the hedge, and lighting on the traveller’s shoulders 
for the fraction of a second, bounded over his 
head, twisted himself round and barked himself 
backward along the dusty road, recoiling at each 
explosion like a canine cannon. The traveller 
dropped the extinguished match and reached 
out in sudden anger for a stone. Before his 
hand had secured the missile, he drew it back 

in. ‘’Tain’t no use throwin’ stones at Destiny,’ 
he said resignedly. ‘I might ha’ been prepared 
for it. I’d rather it had been the gentle zephyr, 
though, because then I might ha’ took credit for 
bein’ a prophet. But even that consolation ’d be 
tew much for a man like me to look for.’ 

The unseen auditor was grave, as if his jest 


| hhad failed. There was even a slight look of 


shame upon his face. 

‘I meant to ha’ made that smoke do for 
dinner, soliloquised the traveller mournfully. 
He turned to one side and untied the lean bundle. 
‘ Ridicalous small sum of money twopence is, ain’t 
it? An’ a ridicalous small amount o’ bread an’ 


| cheese it buys. Wal, Hiram, you’ve played the 


prodigal ; an’ I reckon you'll ha’ to come down to 
the swine-husks yet. Hand ’em in at once; I’m 
game for ’em. I’m holler enough to be ready 
to fill up with nigh a’most anythin’—Hello! 
Air you hungry ?” 

This query was addressed to the dog, who 
finding himself in safety, had at first sat down 
to bark in comfort; and now seeing the bundle 
open, crossed over to the traveller with something 
of the air of a friend dropping in casually to dine. 
The man broke off a small—a very small piece 
of bread and offered it. The terrier walked 
round it, sniffed at it, winked at it with both 
eyes, then gravely seating himself in the dust, 
yawned and looked into space with a mighty 
pretence of not reseey 3 seen the proffered bread 
at all, and of being there quite accidentally for 
some altogether different end. 

* No,’ said the traveller, deliberately masticating 


the rejected morsel ; ‘you air not hungry. When 
you air, you'll know better’n turn your nose 
up at bread. An’ I’ll tell you what ’tis, 
my ca-nine friend, I hope you never may be. 
Hunger’s a real cruel thing for man or beast 
to suffer—a real cruel thing it is. If you’d the 
brains to have the heart, you’d be nigh on cryin’ 
to see a citizen of the Great Republic takin’ his 
last meal with a hunderd an’ fifty mile afore him, 
an’ blank starvation at the end of it—Gvin’, are 
pont Wal, good-bye. I s’pose my conversation ’s 
ind o’ dull to a prosperous dog like you.’ 

The dog saw what the traveller did not see ; 
he saw his master rise noiselessly behind the 
hedge and slouch along beside it with wary foot- 
steps; and he followed. The young man shook 
a warning finger at the terrier; and he, com- 
prehending the sign, went quietly in his master’s 
train. By-and-by the young man, being out of 
earshot of the lame traveller, began to run; and 
the dog still kept at his heels. Reaching a stile, 
the master halted there, and kneeling in the grass, 
beckoned the dog to him. Then detaching a joint 
of the fishing-rod from the bundle, he motioned 
the terrier to take it. ‘Home, at once!’ he said 
with a warning finger raised once more. With a 
wag of the tail, the dog took the slender joint 
between his teeth and trotted gravely towards a 
lofty white house which stood upon the slope of 
a hill a mile away. The dog’s master sat down 
upon the stile, and drawing from his pocket a 
well-stocked cigar-case, he began to smoke. The 
cigar-case bore a monogram and a crest; and its 
owner, oa plainly attired, looked like an 
English gentleman from head to heel. His broad 
shoulders and deep chest gave indications of 
physical strength and soundness, and his tanned 
cheeks were ruddy with health. His face was 
not remarkably handsome, but he was good- 
looking enough to pass in a crowd; and his 
bronzed hand swept now and again over a 
moustache which gave character and manliness 
to his countenance. The carriage of his head was 
perhaps a trifle haughty; but he was an only 
son, and was accustomed to having his own way. 
That circumstance may have helped to decide 
the fashion in which he should carry his head 
on his shoulders. His figure was almost perfect 
in its combination of strength and grace; and 
there was that exquisitely clean and healthy look 
about him which is the especial attribute of the 
well-bred British man. When the lame traveller, 
having finished his scanty meal, came limping 
down the lane with the lean bundle still over 
his shoulder, he caught sight of the figure a 
hundred yards away, and scanned him with keen 
eyes. 

‘Old country,’ he said to himself voicelessly, 
‘boasts of a likely-lookin’ sort o’ people. Clean 
grit all i. some on ’em, an’ lots of it, but 
no lumber. ow, that’s a lord o’ the sile, I 
reckon. Looks born to order other folks around 
while he slides along easy.’ Then he caught 
sight of the cigar. ‘Guess, I’ll come on him for 
a light,’ he said; and his lank hand sought the 
pocket in which his pipe reposed. ‘No, he 
continued in an irresolute voice; ‘can’t ventur’ 
on that bit o’ consolation yet. I shall ha’ to keep 
that for supper; but I may as well get a light, 
though.’ e limped on with one gaunt arm 
jerking at his side, and with his scanty bundle 
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held on the crooked stick over his shoulder. ‘No, 
he said again as he drew nearer ; ‘I can’t afford 
to have the weight of a fusee on my mind for 
the next three hours; I should have it cryin’ 
out at me every step, an’ I should be fightin’ 
not to smoke all the way. I’ve got to keep that 
pipe for supper. It’s all the supper I shall have, 
an’ that’s a fact.’ Drawing near the stranger, 
he flung him a ‘Good afternoon, which sounded 
discourteous and aggressive. 

‘Good afternoon,’ said the stranger in a round 
cheery voice. ‘Going on to Brierham ?’ 

‘If that’s the next town on this road,’ said the 
lame traveller, ‘I’m goin’ there.’ 

‘Yes, said the young Englishman, rising and 
walking into the dusty road; ‘it’s the next 
town.’ 

‘Can you tell me how fur ’tis?’ asked the 
traveller. 

‘About nine miles,’ returned the other. ‘If 
you are willing to earn a few shillings, I will ask 
you to take a note for me.’ 

‘I guess,’ responded the lame traveller, ‘I’m 
game to do a good deal for half a dollar.’ 

‘Hard-up?’ asked the young man carelessly. 

It was not insolently meant; but the other 
fired at it. He cooled again, or restrained him- 
self, and answered: ‘I am willin’ to sell any 
service I can render to anybody who can pay 
me.’ 

‘Wait a minute, then,’ said the stranger; and 
drawing a note-book from his breast-pocket, 
he wrote a few lines upon one of its pages, 
pencilling the letters with apparently minute 
care. Then tearing out the leaf, he folded it, 
and wrote an address upon it. ‘Ask for Mr 
Valentine Strange at the Manor House. Any- 
body will direct you. And this will pay you 
for your trouble.’ He drew out a purse as he 
spoke, and made a feint of being disappointed 
as he looked into it. ‘I’ve nothing but gold, 
he said. ‘Well, there you are. You don’t earn 
half a sovereign so easily every day, I suppose ?? 

The traveller took the coin, and answered 
simply: ‘If you’ll say how much of this I am 
o> I’ll hand over the balance at the other 
end.’ 


‘Oh,’ said the other carelessly, ‘keep the lot.’ 

‘Wal,’ said the traveller, pocketing the coin 
with unchanged visage, ‘I s’pose you can afford 
it. It’s the first wind o’ good fortune as has 
blowed my way for many’s a day, an’ that’s a 
fact. I can’t give you a permanent address to 
write to just at present ; but if ever you happen 
to be in want of a good turn, you’ve on’y got 
to find me, an’ I’ll spend my last dollar to 
serve you.’ 

‘That’s very good of you,’ said the young 
Englishman, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘You’re 
an American, I think ?’ 

* Yes,’ said the traveller, drawling on the word ; 
and added ‘Sir, as though that were an after- 
thought not of respect, but of added affirmation. 

‘There are not many Americans who think it 
worth while to try their fortunes in the old 
country.’ 

‘No,’ said the lame traveller with great dryness. 
‘They air a sensible people, as a rule.’ 

The other laughed. 

‘You don’t seem to be favourably impressed 
with England ?’ 


‘It’s fairish,’ said the traveller, ‘what there is 
of it. But I'll say this about your country, 
mister—it’s the wust country in the hull globe 
to be poor in.’ 

‘Have you been poor in many countries?’ 
asked the gentleman lightly. 

‘A few,’ said the traveller grimly. ‘It micht 
be—I don’t know as it will be—but it might 
be satisfactory to you to know’ 

*You’ll deliver the note, won’t you?’ said the 
Englishman, half turning away. 

‘Wait a minute, mister. It might be satis- 
factory to you to know that you’re the man that’s 
turned my fortune. You might like to know it, 
if you hear o’ me again. An’ if ever you get in 
a real corner, you might do worse than ask 
Providence to furnish a mo-ment’ry interview 
with Hiram Search. That’s me. 1 ain’t a lot 
to look at; but if ever you’re cornered, you ask 
to see me.’ 

‘You are really very good,’ said the English- 
man with a satire too grave for the other’s com- 
prehension.—‘ You won’t forget the note, will 
you? Good afternoon.’ 

They parted, and went their separate ways ; 
the Englishman sauntering blithely with rod and 
well-filled creel; the American limping stolidly 
under a burden which, pitifully light as it was, 
seemed almost too heavy for him. A score of 
times as he went, Hiram Search drew out the 
half-sovereign from his pocket, and having gazed 
at it, returned it. A hundred times he felt care- 
fully with thumb and finger, to make sure that it 
had not been spirited away 

‘Ill make a stroke with you, my beauty,’ said 
Hiram, standing still to contemplate the coin ; 
after which he put the half-sovereign back into 
his pocket, and went on, with one gaunt leg 
limping and one gaunt arm jerking until again 
the desire to realise the possession of good fortune 
came upon him. Then the coin came out once 
more, and Hiram stood still to admire it. ‘It’s 
like the fairy’s tent Uncle Josh used to read to 
us about out of Arabian Nights. You kin pack 
it in a nutshell, an’ it’ll spread into hehadl te 
lodgin’ over a hunderd an’ fifty mile. Money’s 
a great idea. Saves kerryin’ about a house along 
with you. It’s plaster for a sore foot, an’ food 
to your empty stomach, an’ comfort all over. 
I could fight a wagin-load o’ such fellers as I 
was an hour ago. When I think o’ that poor 
creetur’ settin’ down to his last hunk o’ bread a 
mile or tew back, I feel like a manumitted nigger 
lookin’ at a mean white, an’ longin’ to kick him 
out 0’ pure contempt.’ 

With this jubilant statement, Hiram put the 
coin away finally, and jerked along until, bent 
nearly double with fatigue and pain, he reached 
the town, and inquired for the Manor House. 
It was a mile beyond the town, said the man 
he questioned. iram groaned in spirit; but 
he buckled loyally to his task, and went on. 
Evening was merging slowly into night; but a 
street lamp shed its rays upon a stone column 
beside a gateway, and on the column he read 
in graven letters, ‘The Manor House” He 
passed through the gateway into darkness, and 
walked painfully along a gravelled drive. ~ ‘To 
see how lonely an’ re-tired the big folks live 
in this small island, said Hiram contempla- 
tively, ‘you might think as hull prairies could 
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be had for askin’? The drive was nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length; but the lame 
traveller went pluckily along it, and at last 
halted before a grim-looking old house of dark 
stone. There was not a light visible ; and Hiram 
searched for the bell-handle in some maeivng 
lest the place should prove empty. The pea 
he rang sounded solitary and funereal, but it 
brought an immediate answer. The footman 
looked down on Hiram Search and his bundle 
with one glance of swift disdain, and closed the 
door in his face, Hiram took the bell-handle 
in his lean fingers and pulled as though he 
were sounding an alarm of fire. 

The footman returned indignant. 
a-makin’ that row for?’ he demanded. 

It sounded like a foreign tongue to the 
American. Hiram looked, and beheld the scoff 
and scorn of his own people—a flunkey. He 
had never before seen one so near at hand. The 
footman was a gorgeous creature, crimson plush 
and silk stocking as to his lower man, sky-blue 
and white powdered in his higher parts. He 
planted a trim shoe, with a bulbous ankle and 
a slim calf above it, on the doorstep, and sur- 
veyed the poor traveller with an ineffable lordly 
disdain. 

‘When you re-quire to know what a man 
wants,’ id Hiram gravely, ‘it’s a roundabout 
way to shut the door on him. You should find 
out first, an’ shut the door after.’ 

‘I can’t stend ’eah all night,’ returned the foot- 
man with such an assumption of the fine-gentle- 


‘Wotter yer 


man accent as he could compass. ‘ Wottah yah 
want?’ 
‘Young man, said Hiram severely, ‘your 


clothes air tew many for you. You are not 
Lord-Justice an’ Chief Gold-stick in Waitin’—yet.’ 

‘Wotter yer want?’ cried the footman, angrily 
relapsing into the tone of his native Hammer- 
smith. 

‘I dew not want a po-lite male help,’ returned 
Hiram with aggravating slowness of nasal delivery ; 
‘an’ when I dew—if ever I dew—this is not the 
store I shall apply at.’—The footman gazed into 
the darkness over Hiram’s head, and stood there 
as if impervious to the sharpest shaft of satire.— 
‘Take that in to your master, you—you gilded 
menial !’ quoth the lame traveller, as he produced 
the note. 

‘Hany hanswer?’ asked the gilded menial 
with sublime contempt. He hoped inwardly that 
this queer person might be a begging letter-writer, 
and that it might be his own happy lot to see him 
off the premises. 

‘Ask your master, you po-maytum’d slave!’ 
returned the messenger. Hiram’s republican 

rge arose at the mere notion of a flunkey. 

e knew that there was no great probability of 
an answer being intrusted to his keeping; but 
it was something for the free citizen of an enlight- 
ened republic to triumph over this remnant of 
the enslaved ages in a darkened monarchical 
realm, even so far as to make him come to the 
door again. 

‘Wait there,’ said the footman in his lordliest 
tones. He made as if to close the door; but 
the lame traveller thrust in his bundle. 

‘Shut that door again afore you’ve done my 
arrand, you r clothes-hoss,’ said Hiram, ‘an’ 
I'll ring the bell off the handle.’ 


‘Hoskins,’ said a voice from the hall, ‘what’s 
the matter there ?’ 

‘Pusson with a note, sir,’ said the footman, 
with a sudden change of tone. 

Hiram looked round the figure of the footman, 
and saw standing in the hall a gentleman who 
carried a billiard cue in his hand. He had dis- 
carded coat and waistcoat, and stood in a spotless 
white shirt, with one brilliant stud sparkling in 
the breast of it. Close-cut, well-groomed hair, 
with a reddish tinge in it; eyebrows and mous- 
tache a shade darker ; forehead high and smooth ; 
outline of the face an almost perfect oval. Eyes 
large, dark-gray, and luminous. Nose, mouth, 
and chin a trifle womanish, but finely modelled. 
These details the lame traveller’s hawk-like eyes 
took in at a single glance. 

‘Gentleman,’ said Hiram to himself. ‘ British 
breed. Strength, delicacy, an’ stayin’ power.’ 
These criticisms related to physique only. Hiram 
made no pretence to an ability to read character 
in that off-hand fashion ; but he was an intense 
and therefore a ready admirer of British physical 
development. 

‘Pusson with a note, sir,’ said the footman. 

‘For whom?’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Valentine Strange, Es-quire,’ said Hiram from 
the darkness. 

‘Come in,’ said the 


and worn out with travel—‘ Where is the note? 
Who sends it?’ 

‘Your po-lite menial has the note,’ slinging 
his bundle to his shoulder again. 

The footman had hastily seized a salver and 
placed the little missive upon it. 

The gentleman took the note, opened it, sur- 
veying Hiram Search the while, then read | it 
a little slowly and with a puzzled look. Having 
read it, he glanced at Hiram with an inquiring 
smile, Samoa through the note again, and looke 
once more at Hiram. The note was in English, 
but written in Greek characters, and ran thus: 


Dear Vat—I have nothing to say; but I 
wanted to give the queer fish who carries this 
something to do to excuse charity. Let me know 
if you receive it.—Yours, GERARD Lumpy. 


‘Come this way,’ said Valentine Strange ; and 
Hiram, limping and jerking gauntly, followed 
into a billiard-room. There sat a diminutive 
man with a bald head, smoking a cigar, which 
looked too large for him. The diminutive man 
looked up and glanced from one to the other. 
Hiram, with his bundle hung on its stick over 
his shoulder, returned his regard. The diminu- 
tive man had a merry face, which looked at 
once old and young. Either he was not yet 
old enough to lets grown a beard or was clean 
shaven—a matter not easily decided at a cursory 
glance. His head shone like a billiard ball, 
and below the baldness lay the slightest ring 
of light hair, which he smoothed with his right 
hand as he surveyed Hiram, and then looked 
inquiringly at Strange. 

“Where did you get this note?’ asked the 
master of the house. 

‘Somewheer ‘bout five hunderd mile back, 
countin’ by a lame man’s measure,’ responded 
Hiram. ‘ You might call it ten.’ 

‘When did you get it?’ 


entleman; and Hiram | 
entered, limping and jerking in his gait, dusty | 
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‘ This afternoon,’ Hiram answered, ‘four hours 

0. 

* You look tired,’ said his interlocutor. 

‘ Appearances,’ returned Hiram, ‘air not always 
deceptive.’ His long face was pallid with fatigue 
and hunger. He could scarcely draw himself 
upright to assert his manhood. 

‘Where are you going ?” 

‘London,’ he answered briefly. 

‘Were you paid for bringing this note?’ Strange 
asked. 

‘I was so,’ returned the messenger. 

‘What are you? Have you a trade?’ 

‘Compositor, Clerk, Auctioneer, Smith, Builder, 
Cabinet-maker. I ain’t partickler.’ 

‘It seems not. You’re an American, of 
course ?? 

*I am so,’ said Hiram. 

‘Well, said Strange, regarding him with a 
comic seriousness, ‘this is a very important docu- 
ment indeed. Had it been intrusted to careless 
hands, I dare scarcely guess what terrible con- 
sequences might have come about. You have 
"ape a trusty messenger, and you deserve to 

rewarded, There’s an extra half-crown for 
you. 

Hiram solemnly pouched the coin, and spoke 
in turn. ‘Look here, mister. If you don’t mind, 
I want to ask a question. Who wrote that 
note ?? 

‘Why do you want to know?’ asked Strange. 

‘Wal,’ said Hiram, shifting his bundle and 
lifting his lame foot to ease it, ‘so fur as I know, 
I ain’t superstitious, but I dew believe in luck. 
The man that wrote that note brought the first 
streak of luck I’ve had sence I landed in this 
country. Now, you’ve widened the streak—not 
much ; but you’ve widened it, an’ I’m thenkful 
for it. From this out, I’m bound to prosper. 
Things like this don’t happen for nothin’, I 
guess. Now, I want to know the name o’ the 
man that did me this good turn. If it’s all 
the same to you, mister, I should like to know 
it,’ 

‘There you are,’ said Strange, laughing mis- 
chievously. He laid the note on the edge of 
the billiard-table, and pointed with his ‘little 
finger to the signature, which, like the rest of 
the brief epistle, was in Greek characters. To 
his surprise, the gaunt Yankee leaning over it 
evinced no dismay or wonder, but spelled it out 
with a rugged finger, following it letter by 
letter. 

‘Gerard Lumby,’ he said quietly to himself, 
and repeated the name once or twice—‘ Gerard 
Lumby. Thank you, mister. I shan’t forget.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Strange, still smiling, ‘you read 
Greek, do you? Did you master the contents of 
this important state document by the way ?’ 

‘There’s your coin, Colonel,’ said Hiram, 
throwing the half-crown on to the green cloth 
of the table. His sallow features flushed and 
his keen eyes glittered with anger. He drew 
himself to his full height, and wheeling round, 
he walked from the room without a limp. ‘ Here, 
you flunkey!’ he called out in the hall, ‘let 
me out 0’ this, d’ ye hear?’ 

The majestic Hoskins strolled slowly to the 
door and opened it. 

‘You an’ your master, said the indignant 
Hiram, pausing in the doorway, ‘air a pair.’ 


The flunkey smiled, thinking his own wounded 
honour avenged. 

‘I was allays inclined to wonder, up till now, 
how it come about thata man an’ a Britisher 
could bear to have sech a creetur’ as a flunkey 
foolin’ round at all. But I guess there’s a spice 
of the flunkey in the Britisher himself, when 
all’s told, an’ mebbe that’s the reason.’ 

Hoskins slammed the door upon his heels and 
retired with dignity. Valentine Strange took up 
the coin from the billiard-cloth, and threw it 
away at angry random. It passed through the 
doorway of the room, struck a door opposite, 
and rolled with a clear silver tinkle down the 
mosaic floor of the hall. Strange laughed con- 
strainedly. 

‘I think,’ said the bald-headed man, removing 
his cigar to make way for the observation—‘ I 
think the Yankee scored.’ 


REMINISCENCES OF SOME SEVERE 
WINTERS. 


THouGH last winter was a remarkable one, and 
one of the most austere, in our temperate latitude, 
within the experience of the present generation, it 
is far from being unprecedented, even during the 
present century. Several times during the last 
eighty or ninety years, we have been snowed up 
and be-frozen to an extent quite equal to, or even 
exceeding in severity, the winter of 1880-8), 
as some of the following reminiscences will 
show. 

In 1837, as some of our readers may perhaps 
remember, there was an unusually heavy fall of 
snow over the whole of the United Kingdom, but 
the effects of which appear to have been most 
keenly felt in England. In former days, a snow- 
block was perhaps less inconvenient than at the 
present time, inasmuch as the travelling public 
was much more limited ; but, on the other hand, 
those who did venture a journey were consider- 
ably more exposed to privations than travellers 
nowadays. In the early part of the year above 
named, the mail-coach system was completely 
deranged ; and communication between different 
parts of the country was for a time at a stand- 
still, About the middle of January, in the mid- 
land counties of England, and particularly on the 
borders of Northampton and Warwick, the snow 
lay at a great depth. In some parts, the drifts 
exceeded twenty feet in height; and tracks of 
roads, or traces of coaches or travellers, were not 
discernible. The Cambridge coach on its way 
to the Metropolis on Thursday morning the 
20th of January, stuck fast in a hollow part 
of the road, and remained in that situation, pas- 
sengers, mails, and all, with the snow drifting over- 
head, until the following day, when it was released 
by the aid of fourteen horses, Nor is this a soli- 
tary instance. Coaches were, in nearly all parts 
of the south country, overtaken in a similar 
manner, and in many cases abandoned in the 
wreaths. At St Albans, where several coaches 
were completely ingulfed, passengers were under 
the necessity of fighting their way on foot to the 
nearest shelter; those of the more stalwart sex 
carrying the ladies. 

A distinguishing feature of the storm of 1837 
was the prevalence of a virulent influenza, which 
raged epidemically in nearly all parts of England 
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and Scotland. Whole families were attacked ; and | having seen to the safety of all lives, Purves 
though the malady was not looked upon as being | determined, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
attended with great danger, not a few cases ended | passengers, to return to the vehicle and protect 
fatally. In London, the conduct of business was his charge. This he did, taking with him some 
impeded by a great number of persons being| bread and meal—the only provisions to be had, 
incapacitated for their every-day occupations; and| On the following day, some refreshments of a 
not only so, but its immediate effects on trade} better nature were taken to him; and he con- 
were considerable, Butchers, bakers, and pro- | tinued faithfully to maintain his post until the 
vision merchants, in general complained loudly | coach was dug out four days later. 
of a wholesale falling away in customers’ appetites.| Quite as unfortunate was ‘The Telegraph’ in 
Medical practitioners and apothecaries were, of | its journey from Glasgow to Ayr on the same 
course, proportionally busy ; while hosiers were| day. Having stuck fast a short distance from 
at their wits’ end to meet the demand for flannels | King’s Well, with no possibility of escape, the 
and mufilers, Nor did the epidemic confine its| guard, driver, and outside passengers huddled 
ravages to this country; it extended to the con-| themselves inside the coach as best they could, 
tinent. In Berlin, forty thousand persons were | and there remained until the following day. One 
said to be affected with it ; and in * Smeg where | unfortunate passenger, for whom there was no 
the doctors termed it La Grippe, its consequences | available space in the interior of the conveyance, 
were even more serious than in England. attempted to make his way to King’s Well on 
The north of England and a considerable por- | one of the horses; but the task was a hopeless one, 
tion of Scotland were visited during March 1827 | and the poor man perished in the storm, 
| by a violent snow-storm, The area over which| The winter of 1819-20 saw a great snow-storm 
| it extended was covered to a great depth, and the | overspread Great Britain and Ireland. So keen | 
| face of the earth, in some of the flat country | had been the frost, that about the beginning of | 
districts, seemed like a trackless waste. Some | January in the latter year, loaded carts for several 
hamlets were likened to rabbit-warrens, as the | days passed over the Clyde at Renfrew, and foot- 
houses were only discernible by a hole excavated | passengers at Erskine, On Sunday evening the 
in front of the door. The town of Lanark was] 16th of January, the streets of Edinburgh pre- 
for a whole week completely cut off from the| sented all the appearance of a Canadian storm. 
outside world, and the inhabitants to a consider- | Snow fell densely, and was so dry, from the keen- 
able extent from each other. During that time, | ness of the atmosphere, that it was driven in 
not a vehicle of any description entered or left | great clouds, and accumulated in enormous wreaths 
the town ; while the rare appearance of a fatigued | at street corners. During the week, on the 
pedestrian from the country only made the effect | Glasgow Road, at the village of Corstorphine, it | 
more dismal. On Sunday the 4th of March, no| lay at a depth of from eight to ten feet; while | | 
church door was opened in the burgh. in Fife the ground was generally covered to a | 
Mail communication was, as a matter of course, | depth of four feet. So intense was the cold, that, | 
nearly paralysed ; yet a vigorous Post-office fought | on Tuesday morning the 18th, the great water- | 
against the elements with indefatigable purpose | pipe at the reservoir on the Castle Hill, Edinburgh, 
in the exercise of its great trust, Mail-guards| was found to be frozen—a circumstance that had 
were the heroes of the hour, many of them| not occurred for thirty years before. In the 
deservedly so. On a coach becoming imbedded | South, a similar state of things prevailed. The 
in the snow, it remained for the guard to hurry | Thames at Woolwich was frozen in several parts | 
forward the mail-bags as best he could, which he | to a thickness of five feet; while at Lambeth, it 
generally did by floundering forward with them | was said that one piece of ice reached a thickness | 
on horseback; or he might, if he could, as was | of twelve feet. | 
done in some cases, drag them along the surface| Following on such a storm as this, the inevitable | 
| 
| 
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of the snow. If all means of transit failed, it| thaw, particularly if it came suddenly, would 
was his duty to remain with and protect his| necessarily be as inconvenient for the time as the 
charge—by no means an unnecessary task in days | storm itself. The thaw in some parts of Scotland 
when the footpad was not an unknown personage, | set in suddenly, and great floods ensued. The 
Purves, the guard of the Edinburgh and Dumfries | Water of Leith, on Monday morning the 24th of 
mail, the ‘Royal Bruce,’ deserves honourable | January, presented a spectacle truly imposing, 
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mention. This coach, which set out from Edin- | Down the valley of the Dean rolled, with majestic ( 
burgh accompanied by a chaise, both with full | fury, a great volume of water, carrying with it huge } 
complements of passengers, experienced the dread- | masses of ice, wood, stones, and other débris, At ; f 
ful storm of Saturday the 3d of March, At| Bonnington Mills, where the ice had not yet given | 2 
Devine-glen, in Nithsdale, both vehicles were | way, its impetuous course was impeded ; and then ; I 
brought to a stand-still by a great wreath, said| the dammed-up stream quickly overflowed its | \ 
to be twenty feet deep, with no possibility of | banks as far back as Canonmills Distillery ; over- S- 
either advance or retreat, and the snow drifting | spread the gardens at the back of Canonmills vil- ; § 
with blinding fury. Purves thereupon, at no| lage and Logie Green ; burst through the wall at ; 2 
small risk, carried nearly all the passengers | the end of Warriston Crescent, and speedily filled 1 
through the snow to a smithy, which fortunately | the spacious park there.—At Dumtries, so high did | 2 
was only three hundred yards distant. Having | the river rise, that some of the lower lying parts | = 
accomplished this, his next task was to unyoke| more resembled a district of Venice, than of the tl 
and save the horses, which he succeeded in doing, | ancient burgh. In Bridge Street and Brewery | wl 
with the assistance of a considerable number of | Street, where the water was lashing against the | tl 
men, after three hours of strenuous exertion.| windows and oozing through the doors, a gondola | a 
Besides the mails, there was a goodly number | would doubtless have been hailed with delight. in 
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of valuable packages in the coach; and after; The winter of 1820 was in some respects even 
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exceeded in severity by that of 1814. In January 
of the last-mentioned year, the snow near Glasgow 
lay level with the tops of the hedges, and several 
coaches, caught in snow-wreaths, had to be aban- 
doned, So intense had been the frost, that, on 
Friday the 21st, several loaded wagons, each weigh- 
ing thirty-two hundredweight, crossed the Clyde at 
Dalmarnock Ford, At Kelso, a number of persons 
availed themselves of this state of things to indulge 
in a species of diversion which has only been 
practised on rare occasions. Some of the respect- 
able inhabitants of the town decided to celebrate 
the reign of Jack Frost by holding a dinner on 
the ice; and instructions were accordingly given 
to the jolly host of the Queen’s Head to provide 
a feast on the middle of the river Tweed. A 
commodious pavilion, comfortably heated with 
stoves, having been erected midway in the river, 
a hot and sumptuous dinner was served therein 
to between forty and fifty persons. On the cloth 
being removed, the chairman gave ‘ King George,’ 
which was drunk with three times three; and 
among other toasts and sentiments that followed, 
were—‘Lord Wellington and our gallant armies 
in France;’ ‘General Frost, who so signally 
fought last winter for the deliverers of Europe, 
and who supports the present company ;’ and 
‘ Both sides of the Tweed, and God preserve us in 
the middle.” The company were much pleased to 
have with them an old inhabitant who had been 
present at a similar entertainment, held at the 
same place, during the memorable winter of 1740, 
when part of an ox was roasted on the ice. 

In the course of the winter of 1814, not only was 
the list of persons who perished in the snow a 
painfully long one, but many animals were lost, 
particularly sheep. There were, however, some 
remarkable instances of the latter being rescued, 
after a protracted entombment. One belonging 
to a gentleman in the south of Scotland, was 
rescued after having been buried for six weeks. 
It was not much the worse for its imprisonment ; 
for, after a little stumbling, it was able to walk 
home before the shepherd, and by-and-by, was as 
strong as the rest of the flock. On the 22d of 
February, a sheep belonging to a farmer in Ber- 
wickshire was dug out, after having been for 
fourteen days entombed in the snow. Instances 
might be multiplied of animals having existed 
thus for a considerable period in a state of semi- 
torpidity, when protected from the frost by a sub- 
stantial covering of snow. 

Neither are instances wanting of the almost mira- 
culous preservation of human beings when buried 
in a drift-wreath. Few more remarkable than the 
following will be found, which occurred at the vil- 
lage of Tmpington, about three miles from Cam- 
bridge. On the 2d of February 1799, Mrs Elizabeth 
Woodcock, a respectable resident of the village, 
on returning home from market, was overtaken by 
snow-drift. Lying down beside a hedge, she was 
completely enveloped, aud remained there until the 
10th of the month—a period of eight days and eight 
nights. During the interval, one of the villagers is 
said to have dreamed, on three different occasions, 
that a hare was to be found at a particular spot at 
the roadside near the village. Immediately after 
the last occasion, he resolved to goand see; and on 
doing so, he discovered a handkerchief in a hole 
in the snow ; and on further search, to his amaze- 
ment, Mrs Woodcock. She was conveyed, in the 


full possession of her faculties, to her family and 
friends, who had given her up for lost. She said 
she had a distinct recollection of hearing the 
village bells chiming for the church service, on the 
day after that on which she was inwrapped in 
what she believed was to be her winding-sheet ; 
and equally good was her hearing on the morning 
of the day on which she was rescued, when, on 
the bells again chiming, she recognised them. 
About thirty or forty years ago, a monument com- 
memorative of the event, with an inscription stat- 
ing the particulars, was erected on the spot; and 
persons are said to be still living in the village 
who remember having seen Mrs Woodcock. 

The great storm of 1795 lasted for fifty-one 
days; and on a simultaneous appeal being made 
to the ‘Oldest Inhabitant’ in all parts of the 
country, that venerable personage positively failed 
to conjure up from memory a parallel winter, 
unless, indeed, it were that of 1740. On the 
Thames, there was a general suspension of com- 
merce, and it was said there were no fewer than 
three hundred vessels fast in the ice. During the 
months of January and February, a great many 
persons perished in the snow or from the cold— 
not a few in circumstances exceedingly painful. 
But there was also a very considerable catalogue 
of gallant rescues, We select the following two 
examples of deliverance effected by the agency 
of the dumb animal that has always been among 
the best friends of man. One day towards the 
end of January, a Norfolk farmer, while returning 
home from the town of Norwich, became so 
benumbed by the cold, that he was compelled 
to lie down in the snow. He would undoubtedly 
have perished but for his dog, which, with a 
pathetic sagacity, stretched its body across its 
master’s breast, and so protected his lungs from 
the cold. In this position it lay for several hours, 
until at length, by continued barking and howling, 
it attracted attention and relief. 

An almost equal power of discernment was dis- 
played in the following instance. About the same 
period, while a farmer near Huntlycote was, with 
the assistance of his shepherd, relieving some sheep 
from the snow-drift at the side of a bank, a large 
quantity of snow shot down in the form of an 
avalanche from the higher ground, and enveloped 
the two men, There they must have remained, 
and perhaps perished, but for the sagacity of their 
two faithful collies, The dogs at once scampered 
home, and by their excited demeanour and con- 
tinuous howling, aroused the suspicions of the 
women, whom they by-and-by induced to follow 
them to the spot where their masters were buried. 
Arrived there, the animals commenced to scrape 
the snow; and the situation having thus been 
made plain, the men were dug out, after a confine- 
ment of six hours, of which, however, they were 
not much the worse. 

Whether our climate has been really and 
substantially ameliorated, is a question which we 
do not propose to consider here; but certain 
it is that our fathers and grandfathers have told 
us that in their youth there were snow-storms 
and severe winters terribly worthy of the names, 
and the like of which have seldom, if ever, been 
experienced in recent times. It would — that 
those casualties and fatal occurrences which are the 
invariable concomitants of austere seasons, were 
more frequent a century ago than now; while 
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the hardships entailed on the poor were much 
more distressing. It is highly pleasing, however, 
to find a thread of philanthropy running a con- 
tinuous course throughout the narrative of these 
inclement seasons. The nobility and gentry of 
eighty or a hundred years ago would seem to have 
vied with each other in acts of humanity towards 
the suffering poor. In hard times, nearly all the 
towns and Snwd of Scotland were recipients, in 
a greater or less degree, of good round sums, to 
be distributed among the needy, in coals, meal, 
or other necessaries to comfort and existence. 
But it must be kept in view that in those days 
the donors lived more at home than they do now ; 
and in many respects, the two extremities of the 
social scale were more in sympathy with each 
other. : 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN SAVAGES. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 
Nor very many years ago, it would have 
drawn a smile of contemptuous incredulity 
from people of education to have suggested 
even the possibility of a race of savages having 
once inhabited all continental Europe and Great 
Britain. Our earliest informant on the con- 
dition of the northern nations some sixty years 
before Christ was Czesar, and he certainly describes 
no savages; though, in comparison with the 
advanced civilisation of Rome, they were no 
doubt, as he styled them, ‘barbarians’ in the 
sense which the word has acquired amongst us. 
They were acquainted with the use of metals, 
and had attained to a knowledge of the arts of 
life far superior to anything which we associate 
in our minds with the lower races. Moreover, 
before five centuries had elapsed, these same 
barbarians had made great progress in the 
destruction of that empire which vainly ex- 
pended its strength against them, and had 
founded a new one, whose civilising power was 
destined to become the most remarkable in the 
history of the world. They may have quaffed 
the blood of the enemy from a cup made of a 
human skull, and stained themselves blue with 
‘woad ;’ but their social organisation and laws— 
the heritage of the race to this day—must have 
been the result of centuries of an intellectual 
growth nowhere approached by savages. Even 
when Cesar hurled his armoured legions against 
men who fought almost naked, the latter could 
have taught the corrupt capital of that vast 
empire many a lesson in the domestic virtues 
and in moral conduct. 

Such were the inhabitants of Northern Europe 
at the moment when history first introduces 
them to us. The climate was substantially the 
same as that prevailing now, and the animals 
and vegetation have undergone little change since 
that time. In their traditions, there was no 
sign of any race anterior to themselves, nor of 
the strange animals and unfamiliar vegetation 
which we now know to have existed ages before, 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean almost to 
the Mediterranean. 


The discovery so far back as 1797 of flint 
implements associated with remains of fossil 
elephants, &c., in gravel beds at Hoxne, in Suffolk, 
raised at least a strong presumption that a race 
unknown to history had occupied the European 
area. Up to forty years ago, similar discoveries 
in limestone caverns, fissures, and rock shelters 
had strengthened this position greatly; but to 
those only who were capable of estimating the 
evidence at its true value, did it amount to con- 
viction. The facts were repeatedly denied, 
though the remains were publicly exhibited in 
attestation ; and the most absurd theories were 
formed to explain them away. The stone imple- 
ments were ‘thunderbolts;’ the colossal bones 
were those of the giants of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy; and so forth! But the comparative 
anatomists proved beyond question the animal 
ownership of the huge bones; and the so-called 
‘thunderbolts’ proclaimed their origin as the 
work of man, by their exact likeness to the stone 
weapons manufactured by existing savages. The 
science of Prehistoric Archeology may then be 
said to have made a fair start. It was known 
what to look for, and in what places that which 
was sought was likely to be found. Many 
workers entered the field ; and a mass of valu- 
able and interesting data rapidly accumulated, 
from which it became possible to reproduce the 
substantial features of that rude and primitive 
life, and to picture the struggles of an ancient 
people to maintain themselves against ferocious 
animals with the most primitive weapons, in a 
climate almost arctic in severity. 

Although, in view of the large area to be 


examined, a very small portion only of the | 


earth’s surface has been explored, the students 
of anthropology and archeology have arrived 
at definite and well-founded conclusions with 
regard to the antiquity of man everywhere. In 
the neighbourhood of London, for instance, where 
investigation has been prosecuted with the utmost 
industry and persistence, numbers of flint imple- 
ments have been turned up from the gravels in 
various localities. Among these are many exam- 
ples so abraded by rolling that they would seem 
to have been subjected to the action of a river 
before being deposited in their present position ; 
while others are stained by colouring matter, 
usually iron, which does not occur in the beds 
where they are found. MHence, in all proba- 
bility they have been re-deposited from still 
older beds. Similar implements have been dis- 
covered in a number of places both in the 
United Kingdom and on the continent, indica- 
tive not only of man’s presence, but of a rude 


stage of civilisation spread over a very wide | 


field. 

Wherever the great centres of modern civi- 
lisation have been explored, the fact is revealed 
of the universal prevalence of a ‘stone age’ 
anterior to that of metal. The Pyramid builders 
little suspected that there lay, deep beneath 
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the foundations of their cities, weapons fabri- 
cated by a people who raised neither monu- 
ments nor permanent dwellings. How aston- 
ished would have been the Homeric heroes, 
‘the mail-clad Argives, in all their splendid 
panoply of war, could they have known what 
Dr Schliemann—digging there to unearth the 
far-famed city of Troy—discovered on the very 
spot where Greeks and Trojans met in that 
memorable struggle! Troy, itself founded on 
the ruins of a still more ancient city, is the 
product of modern times, in comparison with 
the unwritten history disclosed in the stone 
weapons which the great German archeologist 
dug up from beneath those blackened ruins. 
So far distant is Homer from our time, that 
we have no certain knowledge of him. Allow- 
ing, however, that he wrote ten centuries before 
the Christian era, he nevertheless knew nothing 
of the men who fought with stone battle-axes 
ages prior to his well-armed Greeks, with their 
metal shields, their swords and spears, their 
engines of war. Who among the denizens of 
the ‘cloud-capped towers’ of Ilium could have 
pointed to even a faint tradition of that primitive 
people who once had occupied the very site where 
then stood the proud city ? 

Not only in the Old but in the New World 


| is there abundance of evidence, all pointing to 


the habitation of the earth by man at a period 


_ so remote that the oldest records of mankind 
_ engraven upon stone are silent about him. It 


was reserved for the penetrating intelligence of 


| the nineteenth century to discover and inter- 


pret signs which had escaped the attention of 
all former generations. 

The most important relics have hitherto been 
found in natural caverns in limestone rocks—a 
formation peculiarly liable to be excavated by 
running water. These occur in various parts 


_ of the world, and owing to the shelter they 


afford, have often been selected as abodes by 


' man and animals. In a cold climate, the cavern 


is a ready-made house to which man would resort 
from absolute necessity, if he had not attained 


_ the art of building. Consequently, we find that 


mostly all the known European caves have been 
inhabited from time to time down to a compara- 
tively recent date. The Briton or Gaul fleeing 
from his Roman pursuer, and the proscribed 


| Royalist hiding from Cromwell’s relentless sol- 
| diers, has each in turn sought a caverned refuge ; 
| or the smuggler has stored away his brandy kegs 
' where the cave-lion once made his lair. But 


little did these cave-seekers dream of the wonder- 
ful story that could be told by the brown earth 
beneath their feet, where lay entombed the bones 


| and tools which belonged to a race who had seen 


elephants with enormous tusks browsing in Eng- 
lish valleys, and the rhinoceros wallowing in the 
mud of the Thames ; and whose ears must have 


| been greeted by the roaring of the mighty sabre- 


toothed lion. 
Whatever scepticism may have existed in the 
ublic mind with regard to the existence of man 


isty 


and Lartet and Dr Falconer into the contents of 
the caverns in the valley of the river Vézére, in 
the department of the Dordogne, France ; and it 
may be well to explain here, to those who are not 
familiar with the subject, the general character 
of these and similar limestone caverns. The rock, 
having been excavated probably by the agency 
of water, presents an irregular series of chambers, 
containing earth washed in by rain or river, frag- 
ments of rock detached from the roof, and a 
crystalline kind of limestone called stalagmite, 
which often forms a compact flooring, from a few 
inches to several feet thick, so hard, that it can 
only be broken up by pickaxes or blasted b 
gunpowder. Small fissures in the mass of roc 
overhead give access to water, which contains 
carbonic acid, derived from the atmosphere, and 
from decomposing vegetable matter in the surface 
soil. The carbonic acid possessing the property 
of dissolving limestone, the water carries with it 
minute quantities of carbonate of lime; and as 
it trickles or drips through the roof and falls upon 
the floor of the cave, leaves, after evaporation, a 
deposit which constitutes the stalagmite. This 
is usually an extremely slow process; so that 
a few inches may represent centuries. It will 
therefore be obvious that whatever may be found 
beneath an unbroken flooring of such material, 
has lain there undisturbed ever since its intro- 
duction into the cavern. And this is precisely 
the situation in which we find the bones of 
man, and animals which no longer exist, together 
with the flint and horn weapons used by the 
savage huntsmen. 

At intervals of some miles along the course of 
the Vézére are numerous caverns, at heights vary- 
ing from eighty feet to a short distance above the 
present flood-mark of the river. All of them 
contain a dark soil, with fragments of fresh-water 
shells and plants, and other characteristics of river 
mud, so that at one time the waters of the Véztre 
must have flowed into them during the autumn 
and winter floods. We thus arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that the river has cut its way through the 
valley of limestone rock to a depth of eighty 
feet, since the highest of the caverns was inhabited 
by a race of human beings whose remains lie in 
the earthy deposit. There are very distinct evi- 
dences of the occupation of this valley by people 
in progressive stages of advancement, if we inter- 
pret the facts correctly. Assuming, as the exca- 
vation of the valley seems to warrant, that the 
highest of the caves represent tenancy by the 
earliest inhabitants, those nearer to the present 
river level will indicate the succession in time 
of their various occupants. 

In correspondence with this view, based on 
careful examination of all the circumstances, it 
is possible to divide the caverns into four groups, 
from highest level downwards: No. 1, Le Moustier ; 
No. 2, Cromagnon; No, 3, Upper Laugerie 
and Gorge d’Enfer; No. 4, Lower Laugerie, 
Les Eyzies, and La Madeleine. In number one, 
we have only the rudest and most massive 
stone weapons, designed for the largest game. 
In number two, the weapons are better made, 
and there are light horn dart points, with which 
small quadrupeds and birds may have been 
killed. Further improvement is seen in number 
three, where the admirably proportioned flint 
arrow and lance points, and highly finished darts 
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and needles manufactured from reindeer horn, 
betoken not only more skilful workmanship, but 

ter proficiency in the arts of life. In number 
our, the increasing preponderance of bone wea- 
pons over those formed of stone, the finely worked 
and barbed lance and m points, indicate 
a race in whom intelligence had taken the place 
of mere force ; and the struggle for existence had 
consequently become less severe. Only in the 
last two groups do we find any fish-bones. 
These are very numerous; they are exclusively 
those of the salmon, and large such as would 
be easily secured by the harpoon in a manner 
akin to ‘leistering’ in the present day. But the 
inhabitants of the fourth group have left us still 
more convincing proof of their superiority to their 
predecessors, in the figures of animals which the 
carved out of solid reindeer horn and mammot. 
ivory, or cut with their flint knives on portions 
of those materials. Besides other animals, there 
are the mammoth, reindeer, glutton, auroch, horse, 
ibex, fishes, &c. ; and last, but by no means least, 
a sculptured bust of a woman has been found, 
and a picture of another standing beside a horse, 
cut in reindeer horn—probably amongst the 
oldest representations of the human form in 
existence. The bold and vigorous execution of 
these is such as to command our admiration. 

Keen observers of wild animals were these 
savage huntsmen; for see how accurately they 
have delineated the uncouth body, great carved 
tusks, and long mane of the mammoth, on a 
slab of ivory from his own tusk ; just as we know 
the gigantic animal from the specimens, with the 
flesh still adherent, which have been washed 
out of their frozen tomb in Siberia. Not less 
faithfully have these huntsmen exhibited the 

ful forms of four or five reindeer, seem- 
ingly engaged in mortal combat, cut neatly 
with a sharp flint point upon a slab of slate. 
All the figures are in profile, without the 
least attempt at perspective, exactly in the 
usual manner of savages of our own time, and 
like the tentative efforts of our own children. 
No doubt the carvings of mammoth and reindeer 
are more ambitious flights of genius, though they 
are far inferior in execution to the incised figures. 
This, however, might have been a consequence 
of the object for which they were designed, 
namely, to serve as dagger handles, the remainder 
of the horn being worked into a sharp polished 

int. 

PoWere there nothing in these caverns, besides 
these primitive works of art, to assure us of the 
coexistence of their inhabitants with the animals 
they figured, and with which, on their hunting 
excursions, they must have become thoroughly 
familiar, the evidence would have been conclusive 
enough; but here are also bones and teeth of 
those animals mingled with the charcoal and 
general refuse of many a feast. 

It would be impossible to enumerate within 
the limits of these papers all the articles of work- 
manship found in these ancient abodes of the 
mammoth hunters, indicative of their rude life 
and surroundings; but it would be scarcely 
chivalrous to omit some notice of the feminine 
members of the community, who even in those 
prehistoric times delighted in articles of personal 
adornment. Thus, the daughters of the chiefs 
arrayed themselves in necklaces made of animals’ 
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teeth, bored and strung upon sinews or strips 
of skin; and the art of tattooing, which in the 
nineteenth century is represented among our 
fair dames by the rouge-box and brush, was 
eager by the ladies of the Véztre. Those 
ittle pieces of red ochre, whereon the marks of 
the flint knife may still be seen, were doubtless 
scraped to form a paste, with which the beauties 
of that far-distant time tinged their cheeks and 
lips, in preparation for dance, banquet, or nuptial 
ceremony. ’ 

The men naturally passed most of their time in 
the chase. That valuable animal the reindeer— 
in all probability domesticated—furnished almost 
everything — for their comfort. Its skin 
became their clothing, secured with strips of hide 
or sinews, drawn through the material with 
needles made from splinters of bone, and drilled 
with a sharp flint point. The antlers of the 
deer were carefully cut into lengths, the ‘snags’ 
or points being worked into dart, arrow, and 
harpoon heads, fixed in cleft sticks and bound 
with sinews. The ‘beam,’ or thick, straight part 
of the horn, was turned to account in various 
ways. Pieces several inches in length are orna- 
mented with figures of animals, and drilled, 
possibly for suspension round the neck ; and these 
are baitewed to have been insignia of rank or 
batons of command. There is an interesting 
little relic, probably belonging to a chief, form- 
ing a whistle, a toe-bone of the reindeer per- 
forated by a hole which goes to the middle of 
the bone; and upon this primitive instrument 
one can at this day reproduce the shrill sound 
with which the ancient huntsman was doubtless 
wont to call his followers to his side. 

The life of these later cave-dwellers was more 
refined than that of the Moustier savages, 
who employed only massive stone weapons, and 
supplied their feasts chiefly with the flesh of the 
horse. To their slovenly and uncleanly habits 
we owe our insight into their domestic arrange- 
ments. As the long bones of the animals were 
cracked for the purpose of extracting the marrow, 
they were thrown aside anywhere on the floor 
of the cave, among the dirt and ashes accumu- 
lated from their fireplaces ; and thus weapons and 
implements became lost in the general refuse. 

mong people who dwelt in a fertile valley— 
its fertility being indicated by the abundance 
of herbivorous game—we should expect at least 
some rude knowledge of agriculture; but there 
are neither mortars for pounding grain—with 
one extremely doubtful exception—nor any im- 
lement which could be used in tilling the earth. 
hey were equally ignorant of the art of making 
pottery or o ae} and their stone weapons 
remained unpolished, just as they were hewn 
out of the parent material. 

The actual human remains consist of some 
half-dozen individuals of different ages, whose 
bones represent a well-developed race, strong 
and tall, not at all inferior in anatomical char- 
acter to good examples of existing savages. 
One female skull has over the forehead a ter- 
rible fracture, clean cut with a massive stone 
axe, which must have penetrated deep into the 
brain. What ages have elapsed since that 
cowardly slaughter of a woman took place! 
Though the mammoth had passed utterly out 
of existence before the dawn of history, there 
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rises up before us now, so long after that fatal 
blow was dealt, the silent witness to ions 
which in all subsequent ages have s pre- 
vailed, 

In any attempt we may make to estimate the 
lapse of time between the occupation of the 

oustier and Madeleine caverns, we are restricted 
to the physical data alone; for the life of man 
was passed in that valley during a geological 
age with animals which are now extinct. at- 
ever period may be assigned to the action of 
the river while excavating the valley to so great 
a depth, from the Moustier to the Madeleine, 
as to leave even the latter beyond the reach of 
floods, it must be a matter of speculation resting 
on the rate of wear and tear suffered by the 
limestone rock, of which we possess no actual 
measure. Many geologists would consider a 
quarter of an inch annually an extravagantly 
large estimate of denudation; which, however, 
if we accepted it, would give the Moustier people 
an antiquity of more than three thousand eight 
hundred | a eg Be this as it may, our con- 
ception of the lapse of time may be brought to 
a closer comparison with human chronology in 
the case of the most recent cave, the Madeleine. 
The mammoth, as we have seen, was still a com- 
mon animal in the south of France, together 
with the reindeer, when man dwelt in that 
cavern. Since this last of the series of caves 
was inhabited, the river has cut its channel only 
a few feet deeper, and those few feet evidently 
represent the time which is covered by authentic 
history ; for we find no mention of the mammoth 
in any chronology, however far-reaching it may 
claim to be, though that remarkable animal was 
widely distributed over Europe and Asia; and 
the presumption amounts to a certainty that it 
became extinct in Southern Europe long before it 
disappeared from Northern Asia. Yet not the 
faintest trace of it appears in mythology or 
tradition, where, amauile, its memory would 
have been preserved, had not an immense inter- 
val separated the mammoth period from the 
| utmost confines of that epoch when man began 
to record events. The earliest history of Southern 
Europe is, in fact, inscribed upon those pieces 
of ivory, slate, and horn, 7 a race of savages 
who erected no monuments, built no houses, and 
had not even the most primitive conception of 
written language. In the era of the Madeleine 
cave-dwellers, the mammoth was still plentiful ; 
the reindeer and glutton had not retreated to 


the Arctic regions ; man had not learned to polish’ 


his stone weapons, and was ignorant of the art 
of making the roughest pottery. 

We may be enable to count the passage of time 
by centuries; but those few feet of excavating 
work done by the river since it last flooded the 
cave, present a chronological record in which the 
extinction of the mammoth would be by no 
means the earliest event. But from this cave, 
so comparatively recently invaded by the river, 
we must look up to the Moustier, so far above 
it, and endeavour to realise the vast interval of 
time represented by the gradual erosion of that 
limestone rock by the Vézére to a depth of 
eighty feet, subsequent to the last deposit of 
river-mud upon the human and animal relics 
which it contained. Whatever duration we may 
assign to this, it is beyond question that a race 


of men, who must rank as sav. dwelt in the 
valley throughout the whole period embraced by 
this great change in its physical formation, and 
while the. animal life of the country differed 
totally from that which prevailed in even the 
earliest historical times. 


CONCERNING SEA STORIES FOR 
THE YOUNG. 


Aw innate love of adventure and enterprise is 
the peculiar characteristic of the Englishman ; his 
intimacy from childhood with the sea and all that 
relates to it, being well calculated to foster and 
develop this feeling. It is thus hardly to be won- 
dered at that so large a proportion of the rising 
generation, hearing and reading, as they do, so 
much of the pleasures and romance of the sea, 
should be led to direct their aspirations thither- 
ward, The great mysterious ocean possesses for 
most boys a peculiar and irresistible charm, which 
fills them with an enthusiasm on all things nauti- 
cal, that nothing short of actual experience can 
damp. This enthusiasm would be very proper and 
commendable were it due to a just conception of 
the subject, and free from those misleading notions 
which invariably accompany it—mainly attribut- 
able to an implicit reliance on the statements of 
story-books. A boy dwells with delight on the 
fictions formed from the rude and imperfect ideas 
of popular tale-writers, who, by distorting facts 
and manufacturing adventure, invest ‘life on the 
ocean wave’ with a romance as absurd as it is 
artificial. 

The writer who draws inaccurate pictures 
of ship-life, so long as he provides plenty of 
highly coloured adventures, seems to enjoy a 
strange immunity from adverse criticism, and 
is left to indulge unchallenged in the wildest 
vagaries of his imagination; indeed, the more 
exaggerated and fanciful his romances, the better 
they appear to be received. Fallacies and one- 
sided statements may be largely dealt in; the 
betrayal of ignorance, which results from the 
blundering use of technicalities and manifest in- 
ability to reproduce the sailor's manners of speech 
and modes of thought, is unnoticed in the extra- 
vagance of the narrative in which it occurs, In 
fact, a great deal of what passes for sound and 
pure literature, proves, when judged impartially, 
to be little better than pure trash. The absurd 
practice, for instance, which prevails of crowding 
more surprising episodes into a single chapter 
than fall to the lot of a real sailor in a 
lifetime, is far from satisfactory, and decidedly 
reprehensible, The works which emanate from 
the worthiest sources often offend most in this 
respect, the best work being naturally expected 
from the most valued writer ; as a rule, however, 
the more he is esteemed, the more an author 
strives to fill his books with revolting scenes and 
bloodthirsty rencounters, the morbid character of 
which cannot be sufficiently decried; and their 
inventor, by overstepping the wide bounds ac- 
corded to writers of his class, is really entitled to 
no higher reputation than that of a successful 
adventure-monger. 

The position occupied by story-writers, as recog- 
nised caterers for the young, is one of great responsi- 
bility, and the utmost care should be exercised in 
avoiding its abuse and in discharging faithfully 
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the trust pertaining to it. A reform in our 
juvenile literature is urgently needed. In place 
of a style so ultra-romantic as that which prevails, 
we want one pure, rational, and instructive. As at 
resent, many writers engage to describe the sailor’s 
ife who are in no way fitted for the task, and 
whose experience has never been gained but in 
the unoperative capacity of passenger or amateur. 
The entertaining works of such practical men 
as Marryat and Chamier, though far from being 
faithful representations of life aboard ship, are at 
least free from absolute misrepresentation, and are 
not characterised by the free-and-easy treatment 
the subject receives at the hands of our present 
authors. The injurious and unhealthy effect of 
many of our story-books upon the youthful mind 
is unquestionable. 

The deluded youngster with his head full of 
adventure and sight-seeing in foreign lands, in- 
variably thinks of becoming a sailor. He longs to 
partake in the deeds of daring of which he reads 
such glowing accounts ; to enjoy life on the ‘free, 
open sea,’ where boys are taught to splice, stow 
sails, mount rigging, listen to yarns, and have 
a good time generally! But when once actively 
employed, he soon begins to marvel at the 
eagerness with which he voluntarily exchanged 
the comforts of the shore for the miseries of the 
restless deep, In place of the ‘freedom’ he seeks, 
he but too frequently finds a sailor's the most 
monotonous life imaginable; his only change 
being the romance to be got out of severe and not 
unfrequently dangerous labour. 

It will be interesting to touch upon some of the 
chief points regarding which erroneous notions 
prevail, and which uninstructed book-makers are 
sedulous in propagating. A popular idea—de- 
rived perhaps from seeing sailors when paid off—is 
that Jack is allowed to take his pleasure ashore, 
much as he pleases, In reality, he often makes 
long voyages, and remains, sometimes for weeks, in 
foreign ports, getting no nearer than a mile or two 
from the land. The pleasures of the shore are for- 
bidden him, and he must content himself with a 
distant view of what he has travelled so far to 
reach, I have known a sailor who had been for 
two months at Pensacola, Florida, during which 
time his foot never went over the ship’s side. 
This is no extraordinary case. Boys sometimes get 
ashore for an hour in the boats, but are expected 
to stay at the landing-place. If a lad asks leave of 
an officer, he will probably be told that ‘boys 
come to sea to work, not to go galavanting 
ashore.’ Liberty for a short time is occasionally 
granted at the end of a long passage; but this is 
usually spent in drinking-shops of the worst 
description, or in other debaucheries, for the 
beauties of nature soon fail to charm one in whose 
breast toil and hardship leave little room for senti- 
ment. This is Jack’s reward for ‘the romance 
which renders his lot a delightful one’ As a 
matter of fact, his life is very uneventful ; his 
hardships severe and prosaic ; his pleasures few 
and depraved. 


The dirty, menial jobs to which sailors are put | 


would disgust many who study the clean, ideal tars 
of the story-books, in which their privations and 
degradations are glossed over. A few facts may 
illustrate this. In the first place, sailors wash 
themselves at comparatively rare intervals, and 
occasionally three or more in the same water, As 


a boy, I have myself stood abaft the windlass, 
hauling back the chain-cable when thickly 
plastered with mud and filth; I have balanced 
myself on the combings of a hatchway, and 
pushed off baskets of coal as they were Noisted 
from the hold, being well smothered in dust the 
while ; I have groped about in a dirty lazarette 
amongst greasy paraffin cans and paint-pots; I 
have been Sout from my warm berth in the 
middle of the night, after a hard day’s toil, to 
face rain, wind, and cold. Of course, it may be 
very romantic to fumble one’s way aloft, wet 
through, and with hands devoid of feeling ; or the 
calls of duty may lead to the cheerful compliance 
of the sailor as he bends by the hour over an 
evil-smelling grease-pot beneath the glare of a 
tropical sun, or stands about decks encased in 
stiff and clammy oilskins, picking oakum ; though 


the discipline to which convicts are subjected. As 
to sailors’ food, one could wish that those who in 
their writings systematically ignore the subject, 
had to acquire a sense of its importance by prac- 
tical experience ; for this would do much to con- 
vince them of their profound ignorance as to the 
— of the hard lot they so complacently 
extol. 

The gaudy frippery a sailor wears in pictures 
naturally takes a boy’s eye. A good seaman, 
however, needs no ornaments to recommend him ; 
he can maintain his reputation equally well in a 
red shirt or a tarry frock. 

Dana, in his Z'wo Years before the Mast, gives a 
graphic account of his own experiences, He says 
that no one, however great his ability as an 
amateur, can have any idea of the drudgery of a 
nautical life unless he has sailed before the mast 
and experienced it all himself—a remark in which 
intelligent men invariably concur. Whatever 
romance the sea may possess is not to be enhanced 
by the effusions of outsiders—the best of whom 
| fail in depicting its realities, 

There are sailors and sailors, and men of worth 
and probity are to be met with afloat; but the 
general effect of many others of their class cannot be 
considered as altogether conducive to the interests 
of virtue or morality. In placing a boy aboard 
ship, a serious consideration should be that to do 
so is to subject him to an ordeal such as most 
—_ would shrink from ashore. The pernicious 

abits a youth acquires at sea will often act to his 
serious detriment through life, impairing his 
moral character to a deplorable extent. He more- 
over has to contend with these evil influences at a 
time when he is least able to do so, and when his 
mind is particularly susceptible to impressions ; 
and he soon finds himself indulging in what 
he was formerly accustomed to regard with 
horror. 

Practically, the inducements offered are not such 
as would be likely to incline the prudent to select 
‘the sea’ for a profession, the possible advantages 
to be gained compensating but inadequately for 
the years of labour and privation needed for their 
attainment. The supply of good hands of all 
| ranks in the merchant service generally far exceeds 
| the demand; so much so, that experienced and 
| qualified officers find great difficulty in obtaining 
| berths, and are often to be met with serving in 
| subordinate capacities aboard ship. For a lad of 
| moderate ability, with no prospects and but little 


to some people such might rather be suggestive of | 
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ambition in life, the sea of course is just the 
thing ; but sober experience will infallibly con- 
vince him that Dr Johnson hit the mark far 
nearer than is generally supposed in his famous 
and much ridiculed saying, that ‘no man having 
contrivance enough to get himself into a prison 
would go to sea.’ 

These remarks are the result of actual ex- 
perience, and it is hoped may prove useful in 
correcting some false notions respecting life aboard 
ship, as well as in exposing the meretricious 
character of the literature provided for juveniles ; 
though here we would take occasion to remark 
that sea stories are but too often written by com- 
pliant authors to order of their publishers, whose 
aim seems to be to inspire youth with inflated 
notions of what is termed the romantic side of 
the picture. The would-be tar will always do 
well to remember, that though life as a passenger 
may be pleasant enough, life as a sailor is about 
the hardest, most thankless, and most menial 
which a youngster can betake himself to. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
IN TEN EPISODES, 
I. 


Or course, there was a time when the coat was 
new. We shall go farther back even than that, 
and speak of a period when it had no existence, 
ere ever the idea took possession of the narrow 
brain of stingy old James Gelsworthy to invest 
five pounds of his beloved money in a warm 
garment, of excellent quality, wherewith to pro- 
tect his lean carcase from the chills of Decem- 
ber. It was December in Cribble Street, Mile 
End, London, E., as well as in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, W. Around the mansions of the wealthy 
and refined, the cruel, snow-laden blast howled 
in impotent fury, because it could not shake the 
massive doors or make the heavy, tightly-fitting 
windows rattle. When it discovered a stray 
chink, and contrived to sneak through insidiously, 
thick curtains barred its way, rich carpets checked 
it, blazing fires warmed it, an equable tempera- 
ture absorbed it. The bitter herald of a hard 
winter had to content itself with screaming 
viciously outside: ‘I’m here, and I won’t go 
away. I'll not leave you for usniie--ile 
months. I’ll bring bronchitis, and inflamma- 
tion, and death to some of you yet. You shan’t 
ar » me, with all your tricks.— Whoof ! 
uff ! 

Then the wealthy and refined smiled con- 
fidently in their comfortable apartments. They 
were prepared for the siege. 

Far otherwise was it with the poor and vulgar. 
They shrank and shivered at the fearful menace, 
for they knew it was no idle threat. The wind- 
fiend is their savage enemy. He rejoices at their 
defenceless condition, their miserable dwellings, 
their meagre food, their scanty fuel, their insuffi- 
cient clothing. He comes to kill; he tells them 
so, as he whistles through their chattering teeth. 
And he never jokes. 

The two rows of rickety tenements known as 
Cribble Street, Mile End, were let out to the 
poor and vulgar, in suites, generally comprising 
one room and a cupboard for each family, irre- 
spective of size. t No. 12, a certain back- 


chamber—without a cupboard—was occupied 
by a man, a wife, and a very wee morsel of 
humanity. The man was young—only three- 
and-twenty. His name was Mark Roper. The 
woman was also young—some nineteen years, per- 
haps—and she was called Pattie. The wee morsel 
was still younger, being but three days old, and 
heving no name yet decided upon. But they 
thought of calling her Pattie also—at least 
Mark did. 

Mark Roper’s misfortunes may be summed 
up with terrible simplicity. He was out of 
work, and had been so for the past six months, 
in consequence of a strike, which he had no hand 
in originating, and with which he totally dis- 
agreed. During that time, the neat little cottage 
at Stratford had been given up; the furniture 
had disappeared bit by bit, the pawnshop had 
swallowed up their blankets =k counterpanes 
and warm clothin . At present, the room in 
Cribble Street, whither they had fled as the 
cheapest refuge upon earth, except the work- 
house, contained only two chairs, a table, some 
articles of crockery, and a mattress on the floor, 
upon which the young wife lay with her first- 
born folded lovingly in her arms. The parish 
doctor had attended her; the parish dispensary 
had provided medicine ; the parish overseer had 
allowed a little oatmeal and a little port-wine— 
quite as a favour—to help to get up her strength. 
So she ought to have been grateful, poor thing! 
Well, and so she was—grateful to God that her 
husband loved her, and that her child lived. 

‘Mark! I can’t eat any more now. Finish 
up this basin of gruel for me while it’s hot. 
Do, dear,’ she said coaxingly. 

‘Not I. I can’t abide it—I hate it!’ he replied, 
trying to look nauseated by the very idea. 

She raised herself upon one elbow. ‘You 
have had nothing but a saveloy all day, Mark ; 
and if you don’t swallow this, I’ll not taste 
another drop you make for me—there !’ 

‘But, dear, I don’t like it.’ 

‘It’s a story. You do, You shall! Finish 
it at once, or you’ll make me ill talking about 
it. Go on now.’ 

He took a few spoonfuls, and pretended to 
drain the basin; but his wife was too sharp- 
eyed. She watched him closely, and never 
relaxed her vigilance until the whole was con- 
sumed. 

‘Now I’m satisfied, she said, sinking back 
upon the bolster—‘Where is uncle’s letter? 

hat time did he say he would come? Six 
o'clock, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘It’s nearly that now—don’t you think so? 
Uncle will do something for us. I’m sure he 
will, when he sees baby. Look at her, Isn’t 
she an angel! Such large brown oom just like 
yours! She’s the image of you, Mark.’ 

‘Your uncle may help you, but not me, 
returned Mark gloomily. 

‘He can’t help me without you, love—that’s 
one comfort.’ 

‘He'll try it on, though. I know he'll try 
it on,’ muttered Mark, as he walked to the stove 
and placed four small knobs of coal, with great 
care, between the bars. But Pattie did not 
catch the words, because she was listening to a 
footstep on the landing outside. Then the door 
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was opened abruptly, and her uncle, James 
Gelsworthy, walked into the room. 
‘Phew! Here’s a pigsty !— Hope you’re 


satisfied, girl?’ was the old man’s greeting to 
his niece. 


‘It wasn’t a pigsty I took her to first,’ broke 
in Mark, with a flash of indignation. 

‘You shut up, Mark Roper. You’re a fool, 
and you’ll never be anything else,’ said Gels- 
worthy, waving him away contemptuously. ‘You 
married Pattie in spite of me. You ran away 
with her, and thought you were mighty clever, 
no doubt. But you shan’t have much of my 
money—you shan’t.’ 

‘Uncle! dear uncle!’ exclaimed Pattie, ‘you 
must help us—you really must, if only for baby’s 
sake. See what a beauty she is! She smiles 
at you already.’ 

*O yes. She’s all right. I don’t mind her, 
nor I don’t mind you; and I'll act straight by 
the pair of you, if you do what I want.’ 

. What is that?’ 

‘Why, look here, Pattie. You must just bring 
your kid, and come back to live with me like 
you used to, before you took up with that 
penniless scamp against my will.’ 

‘ And what is he to do?’ 

‘Do! Work—emigrate—go to Australy—go 
to Canady! Anywhere, so long as he keeps out 
of our way. I don’t mind stumping up the coin 
to pack him off.’ 

You want—to—separate—me—and—Mark ?’ 
she inquired very slowly, fixing her eyes sternly 
upon his face. 

‘Jes so,’ said the old rascal, unabashed by the 
glance; ‘that’s it. He can’t keep you, and I 
ean. If he likes to hook it, I’ll help him to 
keep hisself ; not otherwise.’ 

‘Mark !’ cried Pattie, sitting bolt upright upon 
the mattress, as a burning flush mounted to her 
thin cheeks, and her trembling finger pointed 
to the door—‘ Mark! Turn that man out! 

‘You ungrateful, disobedient hussy!’ cried 
Gelsworthy in a passion. ‘After all I’ve done 
for you! Brought you up from a child, fed, 
and clothed you, anh te brat that you were !’ 

That was the last they ever saw of Uncle 
Gelsworthy, alive. 


II. 


I suppose it was the keen north-easter and 
the driving sleet, in the teeth of which James 
Gelsworthy had to fight his way home that even- 
ing, that made him think what a very thread- 
bare, thin, and comfortless overcoat he had on. 
And seeing that he had worn it now for some 
ten winters, and had originally procured it second- 
hand, his reflections Fo the subject are not 
surprising. Anyhow, the following morning, as 
he ‘eae from his window at the unabated 
inclemency of the weather, and turned his eyes 
upon the dilapidated garment, hanging from a 
nail in his bedroom door, he settled it definitely 
in his mind when he muttered: ‘That’s what 
Il do; I'll have a coat made a-purpose.’ So 
he went to a tailor’s, and overhauled his entire 
stock of piece-goods before he finally hit upon 
a cloth to his taste. It was a heavy, closely 
woven, waterproofed, drab-coloured texture, of the 
best quality ; similar to that worn by grooms 


in livery in first-class establishments. Then he 
gave minute instructions as to the shape, the 
size, the pockets, the buttons, all according to 
his own notions of what a coat ought to be, 
without any regard to the ‘prevailing fashions,’ 
which the tailor vainly sought to bring under 
his notice. 

When the coat was finished and sent home, 
he took it back to have an inner lining stitched 
in, because it was not warm enough ; and after- 
wards, he took it back again to get another lining 
added, because the first was not strong enough. 
‘I’m not a-going to pay for a concern that’ll wear 
out in a month,’ he explained. 

By this time, the tailor and his journeymen 
were thoroughly sick of that coat, and distinctly 
refused to make any further additions or altera- 
tions whatever. 

James Gelsworthy was extremely proud of 
this new item to his limited wardrobe. He 
wore it on every possible opportunity. He 
turned it to account by lenechtan off fires in 
February, and keeping it on in the house, for 
the sake of its more economical warmth. He 
used it as a second counterpane thrown over his 
bed at night. This last fact was discovered in 
March by his landlady, who, not having seen 
anything of him for two days, became alarmed 
on the third, and caused the door of his room 
to be burst open. They found him lying upon 
his bed, still, and peaceful, and cold, with the 
favourite coat resting across his limbs. James 
Gelsworthy was dead. 

Over the mantelshelf was a bit of paper, 
fastened with wm and upon it a few words 
written in a shaky but legible hand: ‘In case 
of my death, the furniture and other things 
belonging to me in my two rooms, I give to 
my niece PaTtiE Roper, 12 Cribble Street, Mile 
End. There ain’t no money, only just enough 


to bury me. I drawed it all out and disposed 
of it months ago. Signed by me, James GELs- 
WORTHY.’ 


III, 


The ‘furniture and things’ were a real god- | 


send to Mark and Pattie. 

*T’ll tell you what we’ll do,’ said the husband. 
‘We'll sell the lot. I’ll give over looking after 
odd jobs, and we’ll get an assisted passage to 
Melbourne. I’ve heard as how there’s heaps 
more chance for a poor man in Australy.’ 

‘I’m willing to go anywhere,’ answered Pattie, 
‘so long as we can only manage to stick to- 
gether.’ 

The real and personal estate of old Gelsworthy 
produced about twenty-five pounds in cash— 
truly a blessing to the extremely impecunious, as 
any one will know who ever had the bad fortune 
to stand in urgent want of a similar amount, 
and the good fortune to come into it unex- 
pectedly just in the hour of need. The last 
thing disposed of was the heavy drab overcoat, 
by private treaty with Mr Isaac Solomons, dealer 


in wens. 

‘Well, what do you want for it?’ inquired 
Mr Solomons, after having turned it over several 
times and regarded it suspiciously, as though it 
were an infected garment. 

‘Suppose we say thirty bob?’ suggested Mark 
tentatively. 
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‘There’s no harm in saying thirty quid, 80 
long as nobody parts with the coin. No, m 
man; that there coat ain’t no use to me—it’s 
too ugly; and my customers is mostly fashion- 
able inclined.’ 

‘But it’s worth something. 
quality !’ 

‘Quality ! What’s quality nowadays? Nothing. 
It’s cut that’s wanted; and there ain’t no cut 
about that there, not a ha’porth.’ 

‘What will you give? Come!’ 

‘If I were to spec’late fifteen bob on it, I 
should lose. Shtrike me! I should lose. No; 
*pon my honour, I can’t do it!’ 

‘Well, fork over. It’s no good to me—it 
don’t fit.’ 

‘It ain’t much good to anybody, as I can see,’ 
grumbled the Jew. But for all that, he ‘forked 
over’ the fifteen shillings immediately ; and the 
coat became the property of Mr Solomons. 


Look at the 


IV. 


If you had watched Mr Solomons transacting 
business in his own shop, you would have won- 
dered how, in the name of all the common laws 
of finance, he contrived to keep clear of the 
bankruptcy court. Continually to be selling 

oods without a profit is generally supposed to 
ring about very unsatisfactory results. But to 
with them at an appalling loss—to have 
them literally wrenched from you by a greedy 
public, heartlessly taking advantage of the per- 
etual slackness of trade—ought to culminate 
in disaster, speedy and complete. And yet Mr 
Solomons was not submerged. He contrived in 
some fashion to keep his head above water, and 
his shoulders too, in spite of the terrible sacri- 
fices he solemnly professed to make every hour 
of the day. Perhaps it was but a grim joke, 
a melancholy satire, when he ticketed the coat 
acquired from Mark for fifteen shillings, as a 
‘Tremendous bargain—only two pounds ten shil- 
lings.’ 

‘Cost me three pounds—s’help me! if I never 
speak another word!’ he exclaimed to the pale 
and patient faced young woman who stopped to 
inspect it. 

‘It would just fit father nicely,’ she said, more 
to herself than to the Jew. ‘And very warm 
and comfortable; but rather a funny shape, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘Funny shape! Why, it’s one of Poole’s 
latest styles, made expressly for a markiss, 
who only wore it three times, and then got 
tired of it.’ 

‘What is the lowest you will take?’ 

‘Lowest! Well, if 1’ll touch a farden less than 
two-ten ; not if the Prince of Wales was to go 
down on his bended knees! Ten bob is enough 
to drop over one article—rather !’ 

‘I am unable to spare more than two pounds ; 
in fact, I have no more with me. If you cannot 
accept that, I must go without.’ 

‘Lose a pound! lose a whole pound! Oh, 
shtrike me, I can’t, I can’t! What with one and 
another of you, I shall be driven to the work- 
house,’ cried Mr Solomons pathetically. 

‘Well, then, good-day, sir. I must try and 
find something that will do, elsewhere.’ 

‘Don’t go. Say two-five—make it as light 


as you can for me—say two-five!’ he pleaded, 
seizing her by the hem of her mantle. 

‘Impossible! I tell you, I have only two 
pounds.’ 

Solomons groaned, as in anguish of spirit. 
‘Give us your money!’ he said desperately. 
‘I must try and make it up some other way, I 
suppose.’ 

So the young woman carried away her ‘tre- 
mendous bargain.’ 


V. 


The father reclined in an arm-chair by the 
fire, smoking a too highly seasoned brier-root 
pipe. The daughter sat at a small table by the 
window, colouring — phs. The father’s face 
was of that shrunken, bloated type, frequently 
observable in drunkards when their usual supply 
of alcohol has, for some reason or other, been cut 
off. His eyes were heavy, expressionless, and 
leaden ; his lower lip was pendulous; his chin 
was unshaven; his hands were dirty. The 
daughter was graceful and pretty. Her features 
were delicate ; her complexion pale; her expres- 
sion sweet, sad, and patient. 


struggled, laboured, fought to save him both soul 
and body! Was it not her duty! He was her 
father ! 

oung life was wrecked, her future rendered 
he eless, the one love of her girlhood crushed 
and blighted by his miserable being! That was 
a simple necessity. He had brought her up to 
the idea—to hold him over and above all earthly 
considerations, Was he not her tather! The 
man who had won her whole heart was-noble and 
worthy ; yet she would not m him. The 
home she might have made a smiling paradise, 
would never be formed. Well, the sacrifice was 
required. Somebody must reap the benefit of 
her existence ; and was he not her father ! 

‘That’s a wretched ugly thing, that topcoat,’ 
he —— from his easy-chair. 

‘But it fits you, papa. It is nearly new, and 
above all, it is thoroughly warm and well made. 
Those are the principal points, with your liability 
to rheumatism and gout. 

‘That’s right—fling my misfortunes in my face ! 
Remind me of my ill-health—of my pain and 
suffering. It’s like you! Don’t let me forget 
them, not on any account.’ 

*O papa!’ 

‘There, don’t begin to cry and whimper. I 
suppose you mean well, and are a good girl, after 
all -Got any money, Madge?’ 

‘Not much,’ she faltered, trembling. 

‘I haven’t had a drain worth speaking about 
for more than a week. You have kept me on 
short allowance long enough, I think, Madge.’ 

‘But see how it ou have been, papa. You 
know the doctor said you were to drink scarcely 
anything.’ 

‘Confound the doctor! What does he know 
about it? Besides, I’m well again now—well 
as ever. I really must run out and get three 
pen’orth. Lend us sixpence, Madge.’ He always 
said ‘lend.’ By no chance did he ever employ 
the word ‘give’ in pecuniary negotiations. 


What did it matter | 
to her gin-swilling parent that she worked for | 
him, tended his wants, nursed him when he | 
was ill, was robbed by him when he was well— | 


What did it matter to him that her | 
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After many promises and much whining and 

rsuasion, he wormed the coveted sixpence from 

is daughter’s slender purse. She knew he had 
no other money, and that it would be impossible 
for him to hurt himself on that amount. 

‘I'll try this overcoat for the first time,’ he 
said, as he put it on. ‘Yes; you are right; it is 
very comfortable, and will last me for ages. I’m 
not hard to please in matters of dress.’ 

‘Do come back to tea, papa,’ were her parting 
words at the door. ‘The weather is very rough, 
and you are not yet strong enough to stay out 
late. Do come back to tea.’ 

‘Of course, of course! How far do you think 


| I can travel with sixpence—a paltry sixpence ?’ 
| he inquired sarcastically. 


Between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
he staggered home drenched with rain, and alas! 
intoxicated. 

Madge was accustomed to the spectacle. In 
silence and without reproach she led him to his 
room. Suddenly she missed his coat. It was the 
old story. He had pawned it. She asked him 
for the ticket, and fund that it also was sold 
for a mere song. The coat she had worked so 
hard to pay for ! 

The poor grief-stricken girl, in the retirement 
of her own room, threw herself by her _bed- 
side, and wept in anguish to that other Father 
who has promised how, one day, He will surely 
wipe away all tears from the eyes of those 
that mourn. 


VI. 


The individual who bought the ‘duplicate’ 
from the drunken old man, probably lost or 
forgot it altogether, as the coat remained undis- 
tur in the storeroom of Messrs Bate and 
Grindwell, pawnbrokers, for over the statutory 
twelve mont It then became an ‘unredeemed 
ledge,’ and as such was labelled, hung up, and 
dangled before the public as a remarkable proof 
of the manner in — = were mae a 
were prepared to forego rsonal profit for the 
heer weal. The — vag, ah thumbed 
and twitched, and tried on and turned over by 
some dozens of persons, before one Shortmiles, 
a cabman, took a fancy to it, and eventually 
became its owner. And now it began to see 
service. He wore it hard, did Shortmiles. What 
with snow and rain and frost and sunshine, its 
original colour grew many shades deeper. Beer 
stained it, tobacco-smoke impregnated it, cold 
rk greased it. It saw a great deal of outdoor 
ife in London, and acquired an impudent, reckless 
appearance. Its big bone buttons seemed to stare 
in awful astonishment at those mean persons who 
eo to offer its master less than double his 
fare. When Shortmiles tossed a coin in the 

pa of his hand, and inquired of a victim: 
What d’yer call this? What’s this for?’ the 
big bone buttons seemed ready to burst from their 
laces with surprise, indignation, and reproach. 

e victim could imagine them saying: ‘Ay, 
what do yer call it? What is it for? That’s 
what we want to know. Yah—shabby !’ 

It happened one day that Shortmiles, feeling 
himself insulted by the remarks of a rival cabman 
anent the symmetry and attractiveness of his 
features individually and collectively, including 


a definite opinion respecting the lowest market 
value of his face if put up to auction by a chea 
Jack in the neighbourhood of the New Cut, lea 
from his vehicle and challenged his tormentor 


to personal combat. The gauntlet was at once | 


picked up, and the battle began. 

How furiously it raged—how women screamed, 
‘Shame! why don’t you part ’em!’ and men 
— ‘Get out! why don’t you leave ’em alone!’ 
—how a stately bape with slow and measured 
step, approached the scene, forced his way through 
the crowd, and said: ‘Now then, stop this ’ere ; 
show us your badges, both on yer’—how the two 
combatants were summoned before the magistrate, 
and fined—and how they ultimately shook hands 
and swore eternal friendship: are not all these 
things matters of trifling concern, in comparison 
with the following fact? When Shortmiles was 
preparing for the duel, he took off his coat, folded 
it carefully, and placed it under the box-seat of his 
cab. Of this he was certain. After the struggle, 
when he returned to his post, the coat was gone. 
Of this he was also positive; and he never set 
eyes upon it again. 


‘OVER THE WAY? 


No fresh, young beauty, laughing-eyed, 
Who reckons lovers by the score, 

But just a sweet old maid, who died 
While I was yet in pinafore. 


She lived upon the shady side 

Of that old-fashioned country street ; 
A spreading chestnut greenly tried 

To screen the door of her retreat. 


A tiny garden, trim and square ; 
A snowy flight of steps above ; 

And sweet suggestions in the air, 
Of all the flowers the poets love. 


Within the trellised porch there hung 
A parrot in a burnished cage— 

A foolish bird, whose mocking tongue 
Burlesqued the piping tones of age. 


A branching apple-tree o’erspread 
A rickety old garden seat ; 
No apples sure were e’er so red ! 
Or since have tasted half as sweet! 


In Memory’s enchanted land, 
I see the gentle spinster yet, 

With watering-pot in mittened hand, 
Gaze proudly at her mignonette. 


And when the Spring had grown to June, 
She’d sit beneath the apple-tree, 

And dream away the afternoon, 
With some quaint volume on her knee— 


A gray-robed vision of repose, 
A pleasant thought in Quaker guise ; 
For tiuly she was one of those 
Who carry heaven in their eyes. 
GxorcE WARRINGTON. 
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